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THE  ROMAN  VILLA  AT  NORTH  LEIGH, 
EAST  END. 

Visitors  are  advised  to  ask  at  the  cottage  for  two  keys  and  a  cand/e, 
then  to  make  their  way  to  the  little  shed  containing  the  mosaic  pavement 
{no.  I  on  the  plati)  and,  after  reading  the  account  belotv,  to  exaf?iine  the 
rooms  betweeti  the  shed  and  the  cottage  and  nos.  24-26,  not  omitting  the 
apse  in  no.  24  now  enclosed  in  a  washhouse,  and  finally  to  walk  round 
the  east,  south,  and  west  sides. 

The  Roman  villa  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Evenlode  stream  just 
below  the  hamlet  of  East  End,  if  miles  north  of  North  Leigh  and 
by  road  12-13  ™iles  north-west  of  Oxford.  Its  traces  first  attracted 
the  notice  of  antiquaries  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  with 
the  result  that  in  1815  and  18 16  it  was  excavated,  and  an  excellent 
plan  by  Henry  Hakewill  published  in  Skelton's  Antiquities  of  Oxford- 
shire (1823)  and  separately  in  1836;  but,  being  left  open,  it  suffered 
considerably  during  the  course  of  a  century.  In  190S  the  late 
Professor  Haverfield  obtained  from  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  a  lease 
of  the  site  at  a  nominal  rent  and  raised  a  fund  which  enabled  him  to 
fence  it  round,  to  restore  the  shed  built  over  the  mosaic,  and  to  carry 
out  further  excavations  in  1910-1911  with  the  aid  of  Mr.  Donald 
Atkinson,  B.A.,  and  Mr.  H.  G.  Evelyn  White,  M.A.,  now  lecturers  at 
Manchester  and  Leeds  Universities  respectively. 

Even  this  work  was  never  completed ;  much  still  remains  to  be  done, 
notably  in  the  east  wing  and  at  the  west  corner.  The  University  of 
Oxford,  the  inheritor  of  Professor.  Haverfield's  estate  and  library, 
acquired  the  lease  in  192 1  and  now  looks  after  the  site.  In  1916 
Professor  Haverfield  issued  a  plan  based  on  Hakewill's  and  a  brief 
description  of  the  villa  ;  the  former  has  now  been  redrawn  to  show 
some  of  the  results  of  the  1910-1911  excavations,  and  the  latter  has 
been  expanded. 

The  ground  plan  of  the  villa  (fig.  3)  in  its  last  phase  resembles  that 
of  a  large  college  quadrangle,  but  its  buildings  were  probably  only  one- 
storied  and  partly  of  timber,  and  it  had  the  convenience  of  a  pent- 
roofed  corridor  running  all  round  the  interior  (nos.  60,  10,  11,  19,  45, 
46,  47)  with  an  entrance  and  porter's  lodge  in  the  middle  of  one  side. 
The  chief  living  rooms  were  nos.  1-17,  the  best  winter  room,  no.  i, 
and  nos.  8,  9,  and  18  being  heated  by  a  system  in  use  for  baths  all 
over  the  Roman  Empire.     A  wood  furnace  warmed  a  low  chamber 
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(called  a  hypocaust)  containing  rows  of  pillars  supporting  the  floor  of  the 
room  above  (fig.  i)  into  which  the  hot  air  penetrated  through  brick  pipes 
laid  against  the  walls  at  intervals  (see  those  attached  to  the  piers  in 
room  no.  i),  the  pipes  also  acting  as  radiators.  Sometimes,  instead 
of  a  chamber,  passages  or  channels  for  pipes  beneath  the  floor  conveyed 
the  heat  from  furnace  to  wall-pipes  (see  rooms  nos.  8  and  9).  Room 
no.  I  was  divided  into  two  parts  by  piers  supporting  an  arch;  its  walls 
and  ceiling  were  decorated  with  frescoes  in  panel  and  foliate  designs, 
and  its  floor  covered  with  a  tessellated  pavement  made  of  local  materials 
arranged  in  a  pattern  of  a  geometric  type,  popular  in  the  Roman  Empire 
and  especially  in  Britain  (fig.  2).  Most  of  the  rooms  nos.  4-18  were 
similarly  decorated  and  also  the  baths  in  rooms  nos.  22-27.  The  hot  air 
pipes  which  originally  lined  the  walls  of  the  western  apse  in  no.  24  still 


Fig.  I. 


Hypocaust  under  room  no.  i.     From  a  photograpn  ijy  Mr.  U.  G.  S.  Stuart- 
Shepherd. 


remain  to  floor  level.  The  apse,  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  room 
by  a  low  wall,  formed  a  warm  immersion  bath  ;  its  lead  waste-pipe  is 
still  visible.  Another  set  of  baths  (nos.  33-42)  occupied  the  greater 
part  of  the  east  wing ;  the  corridor,  no.  44,  may  have  led  into  another 
courtyard  or  garden  on  the  east.  Nos.  48-59  in  the  western  wing 
contained  outbuildings — stables,  workshops,  &c. — and  at  the  southern 
corner  stood  another  set  of  extremely  small  baths,  originally  detached  and 
perhaps  meant  for  the  servants  and  possibly  superseded  in  the  last 
period  by  those  in  the  east  wing.  The  house  was  altered  more  than 
once.  Though  the  original  plan  cannot  now  be  recovered,  it  is  possible 
that  it  consisted  of  one  or  two  rectangular  buildings  including  rooms 
nos.  4-10  and  13-17  with  detached  baths  built  at  a  different  angle; 
later  these  were  partly  destroyed  and  covered  by  rooms  nos.  19,  22-25. 
The  'villa'  as  finally  reconstructed  was  a  very  comfortable  country 
house,  facing  south-east,  well  provided  with  water  and  means  of  drainage, 
surrounded  with  good  arable,  better  pasture  and  excellent  hunting- 
ground;    it  had  ample  accommodation   for  a  large  staff  and,  like  all 
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country  houses  up  to  the  last  century,  it  was  mainly  self-supporting. 
Neighbours  of  some  sort  lived  in  houses  up  and  down  the  valley,  one, 
and  that  the  only  one  excavated  even  in  part,  being  but  -^  mile  distant 
to  the  north-west,  while  a  good  '  second  class '  road  (Akeman  Street) 
•|  mile  to  the  north  provided  direct  communication  with  Cirencester 
and  London,  the  two  largest  towns  in  Roman  Britain. 

The  occupiers  must  have  been  well-to-do,  if  not  wealthy.  It  is 
unlikely  that  they  were  Romans  or  soldiers  or  even  officials.  Rather 
they  were  Romanized  Britons  and  men  of  peace,  possibly  members 
of  a  British  nobility  owning  their  own  estates,  possibly  men  who  had 
acquired  wealth.  The  pleasant  valley  close  to  Wychwood  must  always 
have  been  attractive,  especially  to  the  Briton  who  was  a  keen  huntsman, 
then  as  now.     British  hunting  dogs  were  almost  as  celebrated  in  Rome 


Fig.  2.     Mosaic  floor  ^with  hvpocaust  below)  ol  room  no.  i.     1- rem  a  photograj  h  bv 
Mr.  U.  G.  S.  Stuart-Shepherd. 

as  British  oysters,  while  hunting  scenes  form  a  common  motif'xn  the  decora- 
tion of  native  ware  (see  cover)  or  bronze  objects  or  reliefs.  But  if  British, 
the  occupants  lived  (and  bathed)  in  Roman  fashion  and  were  thoroughly 
Romanized.  This  house  differs  from  an  Italian  house  only  in  its 
ground  plan  ;  the  Pompeian  house,  for  instance,  is  built  round  either  an 
enclosed  courtyard,  small  enough  to  be  a  living  room  and  suitable  to 
town  life  and  a  warm  climate  or  an  even  smaller  well-shaft  like 
the  modern  Italian  house.  The  North  Leigh  plan,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  its  great  courtyard  ^  acre  in  extent,  does  not  exclude  the 
sun  and  it  does  satisfy  rural  needs,  especially  those  of  a  pastoral 
character ;  it  and  similar  types  are  to  be  found  all  over  north-west  Gaul 
and  Britain,  in  town  and  country,  and,  though  its  origin  is  uncertain, 
its  development  was  Celtic. 

This  house  was  first  built  apparently  in  the  second  century,  and  was 
occupied  more  or  less  continuously  to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century. 
Probably  its  most  prosperous  period,  as  elsewhere  in  south  and  east 
Britain,  was  the  first  half  of  the  fourth  century.     After  that,  owing  to 
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many  contributory  causes,  little  by  little  the  economic  organization 
of  Britain  gradually  broke  down  and  wealth  dwindled.  Owners  of 
large  estates  must  have  found  it  more  and  more  difificult  to  maintain 
them.  Finally  the  Saxon,  breaking  through  all  defences,  penetrated 
up  the  Thames  valley,  reaching  Fairford  and  Cirencester  at  the  end 
of  the  fifth  or  beginning  of  the  sixth  century.     It  may  have  been  then 
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that  the  north-east  corner  of  the  house  was  burnt  and  the  wheat  stored 
within  it  was  destroyed.  The  new  lords,  unaccustomed  to  such  houses, 
did  not  rebuild  it,  but  took  up  their  abode  elsewhere,  the  poorer 
population  perforce  following  them,  leaving  the  Roman  house  to  fall 
into  ruins  and  become  a  quarry,  until,  in  course  of  time,  its  walls  were 
levelled  and  the  grass  grew  over  them.  , ,    y   t- a  ylOR 
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